THE ELIZABETHANS

of naked negroes drawing a chariot over "Turky Carpets",
and of Oblia and "Nigra Silvea where the Devils dance". In
Marlowe's work, English poetry has become bright and trans-
lucent, "all aire and fire", to use the words applied to him
by a contemporary. The last remains of late-medieval
dullness and opacity have gone. In his second great play,
Doctor Faustus, Marlowe uses one of the great myths of the
Renaissance and creates a kind of intellectual and philo-
sophical Tamburlaine, striving not for wealth and dominion,
but for knowledge and intellectual experience. In this play
he reveals for the first time in English drama the full possi-
bilities of psychological tragedy, the anguish of a mind at war
with itself. There is little tenderness, no humour and no
understanding of common humanity in Marlowe's plays,
but there is an interesting suggestion of ironic comedy in
The Jew of Malta, which probably influenced Ben Jonson,
and Edward II is the first noteworthy attempt to construct
a tragedy out of English historical material. The magnifi-
cence of the fragment of his unfinished narrative poem, Hero
and Leander, suggests that he might have found his true bent
in non-dramatic verse. He was murdered at the age of
twenty-nine in a Deptford tavern, probably as a result of a
political intrigue. He had brought into the English drama
greatness of spirit and high poetry. Beside him worked other
men who made valuable though less spectacular contribu-
tions towards the development of a drama that was to be at
once poetic and popular. Thomas Kyd's Spanish Tragedie is
an able piece of stage-craft which showed how the lessons
of the academic dramatists could be applied to the popular
stage, and Robert Greene made the first successful attempts
at romantic and idyllic comedy.

William Shakespeare came from the same stratum of
society as Spenser and Marlowe. Like them, he was a trades-
man's son, and like Marlowe's, his boyhood was spent in one
of the little country towns of Elizabethan England. He had
no university education, but he belonged to a class which
seems to have been particularly favourably placed for the
reception of cultural influences in the sixteenth century. It
preserved something of the traditional medieval lore, which
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